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HAMPTON COURT. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Close by those meads, for ever crown'd with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 


Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 


Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 
Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.—Pope. 


The increasing interest which of late years 
has been felt in Hampton Court, has induced 
us to believe, that an account of this ancient 
royal residence would be acceptable to our 
readers. Nor can we allow this opportunity 
to pass, of expressing our belief, that the 
inereasing number of visitors is a proof that a 
more refined taste is being cultivated among 
the working classes, and that they are begin- 
ing to delight in pleasures chaste and elevat- 
ing. We wish that the managers of our other 
public institutions would imitate thé example 
} here set them, by removing all needless restric- 
tions upon their exhibition, and thus provide 

a powerful means of improving the minds and 
feelings of the masses of society. 

Hampton Court stands on the north bank of 

j the Thames, about twelve miles from London, 

| and is of modern date, compared with some of 

the other royal abodes. About the middle of 

the thirteenth century, the manor of Hampton 

| ras vested in the Knights of St. John of 

| Jerusalem; and in the early part of the reign 

of Henry WILL. Cardinal Wolsey became its 
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lessee; but as most of the historical associa- 
tions of this place are connected with the 
name of Wolsey, we think it proper to devote 
a short space to a reviewal of the history of 
that eminent man. 

Cardinal Wolsey, was the son of 4 butcher, 
and was born at Ipswich in 1471. In order 
to mortify and degrade him on account of his 
parentage, a painting of a dog, gnawing a 
blade-bone of mutton, was placed in a witidow 
at Oxford; but his superior education, and 
excellent capacity, triumphed over the disad- 
vantages of his birth; and being admitted into 
the Marquis of Dorset’s family as tutor to that 
nobleman’s children, he soon gained the friend- 
ship and countenance of his patron, and was 
ultimately advanced to the office of — 
to Henry VII. 

It was to Henry VIII., however, that he 
owed his rapid elevation and commanding dis- 
tifttion. He was adzhitted to Henry’s parties 
of pleasure, where he promoted the frolic and 
joviality in which the young monarch indulged ; 
and in these intervals of amusement he in- 
sinuatéd those maxims of conduct which he 
was desirous his master should adit. It was 


absolute minister; having been appointed 
archbishop of York, he renewed the ancient 
controversy with the prelate of Canterbury, for 
honor, rank, and precedence. Besides holding 
the bishopricks of York and Durham and Win- 
chester, and sharing part of the revenues of 
others, the Pope, in 1515, created him a Cardi- 
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nal, by which he was exalted above the highest 
degree of nobility. On this occasion, he 
betrayed his naturally proud and ostentatious 
spirit; no clergyman, under colour of exacting 
respect for religion, ever carried to a greater 
height, the state and dignity of his character. 
His train consisted of eight hundred servants, 
of whom many were knights and gentlemen ; 
even some of the nobility placed their children 
under his care to receive their education, and 
in order to gain favour with their patron, 
allowed them to bear offices as his servants. 
The splendour of his equipage and furniture, the 
costly embroidery of his liveries, and the lustre 
of his apparel, were well fitted to dazzle the 
eyes of the giddy populace. He was the first 
clergyman in England who wore gold and 
silver, not only on his habit, buton the saddles 
and trappings of his horses. 

In the following year, the Pope created him 
legate of England, by which he was placed at the 
head of the prelacy and clergy of his native 
land. On receiving this additional dignity, 
Wolsey made a new display of that state and. 
parade in which he delighted ; and so high did 
he carry his pretensions, that Warham, the 
primate, having written him a letter, in which 
he subscribed himself ‘‘ your loving brother,” 
the Cardinal complained of this as challenging 
an equality with him. When Warham was 
told what offence he had given, he made light 
of the matter;—‘‘ Know ye not,” said he, 
*‘that this man is drunk with too much pros- 
perity?” 

Head of the Church and State, Arch- 
bishop of York, Lord Chancellor of England, 
Legate, and Prime Minister,—Wolsey might 
now be considered the arbiter of Europe; all 
foreign powers were obsequious to the minis- 
terial sovereign of England, and so general was 
this feeling, that on the day he entered Bruges, 
he was saluted by one of the mob with “ Hail! 
king of thy king, and of his kingdom.” * 

“By this rapid advancement and uncon- 
trolled authority,” says Hume, ‘“ the character 
and genius of Wolsey had full opportunity to 
display itself. Insatiable in his acquisitions, 
but still more magnificent in his expenses,—of 
extensive capacity, but still more unbounded 
enterprise,—ambitious of power, but still more 
desirous of glory,—insinuating, engaging, per- 
suasive, and by turns lofty, elevated, command- 
ing,—haughty to his equals, but affable to his 
dependents,—oppressive to the people, but 
liberal to his friends;—more generous than 
grateful,—less moved by injuries than con- 
tempt,—he was framed to take the ascendant 
in every intercourse with others, but exerted 
this superiority of nature with such ostentation 


willing to recall the original inferiority, or 
rather meanness of his fortune.” 
But however ridiculous or offensive may 
have been the pride and ostentation which he 
exhibited, it was a merit, and of great national 
utility, that he had the judgment to select men 
of talent to fill official situations, ‘‘The con- 
sciousness of possessing ability,” as Sharon 
Turner observes, ‘‘ kept him from the dread of 
meeting it which exists in little minds; and 
as his preferment of informed intellect created 
a demand for it, every part of society that he. 
touched, was raised into emulation to produce 
it, and thus multiplied the harvest of clever, 
men, which Henry’s literary taste, also, so 
powerfully excited, and which filled the age of. 
Elizabeth with a copious stream of English. 
genius.” | 

Nor should it be forgotten, that amid the! 
numerous defects of Wolsey’s character, his| 
pride or his natural feeling of equity directed| 
him to repress the violences of the rich and| 
great upon the poorer orders of the community; | 
and to his lasting honour be it spoken, as a| 
judge, he was impartial, sparing neither high’ 
nor low, but awarding to every estate accord- 
ing to its merits and deserts. It is also worthy| 
of remark, that his contests for the Popedom| 
were unsuccessful in a great measure from the} 
apprehension that he would subject to severer 
discipline the licentiousness of the court of 
Rome. But especially his establishment of a 
college at Ipswich, and his foundations at 
Oxford, entitle him to be classed among the 
benefactors of his race—his great object, 
indeed, seems to have been to raise himself to 
the first rank of earthly state, and to exalt the 
power and influence of his country among the 
nations of Europe. 

It was while in the meridian of his glory, 
that this eminent ecclesiastic and statesman 


building which, for its extent and the splendour 
of its design, should vie with the palaces of 
Europe. The envy of the Court could no 
longer be curbed when they found themselves 
eclipsed by Wolsey. It was not long befor 
Henry sought an occasion to question him as 
to his intentions in raising a building fitter for 
a monarch than for a subject; but Wolsey, 
than whom no one better knew the character ani 
temper of the king, prudently replied, ‘‘ that he 
was only trying to form a residence worthy @ 
so great a monarch, and that Hampton Cour! 
Palace was the property of King Henry VIII." 
His majesty accepted the magnificent gift, and 
in return, presented Wolsey with the manor oj 
Richmond, which had been the favourite resi- 
dence of Henry in his earlier days; but i 


as exposed him to envy, and made every one 


must have been a bitter necessity which coulf 
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have compelled Wolsey to surrender a place on 
' which he had expended so much wealth, and to 
the general design and minute details of which 
he had devoted so much tedious care. 
| The ascendancy which the Cardinal had for 
so many years maintained over Henry, at 
‘length foundered upon the wayward caprice 
|and impetuous passions of his royal master. 
| Wolsey was employed to negociate with the 
: | Pope for the divorce of Katherine; but the 
captivity of Clement, and the derangement and 
| complexity of continental politics, prevented 
|him from effecting his object. Wolsey, who 
| had long considered this measure as the fore- 
‘runner of his ruin, was not to be held answer- 
able for the unsuccessful issue of his mission; 
| but he had sufficient experience of the extreme 
ardour and impatience of Henry’s temper, to 
know that he would be made amenable for its 
results. The high opinion which Henry enter- 
tained of the Cardinal’s abilities tended only 
to hasten the downfall of his minister, whose 
failure in the negociations with the Pope he 
attributed to the malignity or infidelity of his 
intentions, and the ruin of the Cardinal was 
now more precipitate than his elevation. The 
great seal was taken from him ; he was ordered 
to depart from York Place, which afterwards 
became the residence of the Kings of England 
by the name of Whitehall; his entire plate 
and furniture were taken from him, and he wes 
subsequently commanded to retire to Esher, a 
country seat which he possessed near Hampton. 
The world, which had paid him abject court 
during his prosperity, deserted him in these 
fatal reverses of fortune. He was himself 
much disquieted with the change; and the vanity 
| which had elated him in the days of his pro- 
sperity imparted a poignancy to his grief in 
the hour of his adversity. The reflections and 
sentiments of such a mind in such circumstan- 
m ces, are vividly and pathetically portrayed by 
our immortal Dramatist :— 
“ Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 
And then he falls as Ido. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
I feel my heart new opened. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to— 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 


More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 


Never to hope again.” 


Although now disgraced, and expelled the 
court, his enemies, in the zeal of their malig- 
nity, endeavoured, by plying the king with 
exaggerated accounts of his trivial offences, to 
preclude the possibility of a reconciliation. 
He was next indicted, and sentenced, in the 
Star Chamber; and Henry, not content with 
this severity, abandoned him to the rigour of 
the Parliament ; the House of Lords voted a 
charge against Wolsey, and accompanied it 
with an application to the King for his punish- 
ment and his removal from all authority. 
After remaining some time at Esher, he removed 
to Richmond; but the courtiers, dreading his 
vicinity to the King, procured an order for him 
to remove to his see at York. The Cardinal, 
knowing that resistance was in vain, retired to 
his residence at Cawood in Yorkshire, where 
he maintained his hold on popular esteem by 
his affability and hospitality. His persecuting 
enemies, however, would not permit him to 
remain long unmolested in this retreat; with- 
out respect for his ecclesiastical character, he 
was arrested on acharge of high treason, and 
while on his way to London for trial, partly 
from the fatigue of the journey, and partly 
from the agitation of his anxious mind, he was 
seized with a dysentery, and with difficulty 
reaching Leicester, was conveyed to his bed, 
from which he never arose. A short time 
before his death, after addressing Sir William 
Kingston, who held him in custody, he con- 
cluded with these remarkable words :—‘‘ Had 
I but served God as diligently as I have served 
the King, he would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs. But this is the just reward 
that I must receive for my indulgent pains and 
study, not regarding my service to God, but 
only my duty to my prince.” “Thusdied,” says 
Hume, “this famous Cardinal, whose character 
seems to have contained as singular a variety as 
the fortune to which he was exposed. The 
obstinacy and violence of the King’s temper 
may alleviate much of the blame which some 
of his favourite’s measures have undergone; 
and when we consider, that the subsequent 
part of Henry’s reign was much more criminal 
than that which had been directed by Wolsey’s 
counsels, we shall be inclined to suspect those 
historians of partiality who have endeavoured 
to load the memory of this minister with such 
violent reproaches.” 

To resume the thread of our historical notice, 
Wolsey’s disgrace and death happening before | 
the completion of Hampton Court, the build- | 
ing was finished by direction of Henry. Here 
were held magnificent banquets and masques, : 
and here the pageantries and gaieties of royalty | 


were witnessed. In 1543, the nuptial ceremonies 
of Henry VIII.’s last wife, Lady Catherine 
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Parr, were celebrated at Hampton Court. The 
following circumstance in the history of this 
Queen may serve farther to illustrate the char- 
acter of Henry :—Catherine, being favourable 
to the principles of the Reformers, ventured 
occasionally to dispute with Henry upon theo- 
logical subjects, when, from his constant pain, 
he was highly irritable. On one occasion he 
was greatly exasperated. ‘‘ A good hearing this” 
cried he, ‘“‘ when women become such clerks, 
and a thing much to my comfort to come in 
mine old age to be taught by my wife.” The 
Queen’s enemies, taking advantage of his 
state of mind, obtained orders to impeach her. 
_ Catherine, however, received timely warning, 
| and adroitly managed, on the following even- 
ing, to intimate to his Majesty that he had 
much mistaken her meaning and her motive. 
True, it was, she had ventured to argue with 
his Grace, but it was only to amuse him, for 
she had seen in these discussions that he could 
forget his bodily pain. ‘ Ah!” cried Henry, 
‘*is it so, sweetheart ? then we are friends again. 
It doth me more good to hear these words of 
thine own mouth than had I heard that a hun- 
dred thousand pounds had fallen unto me.” 
When the Chancellor, next morning, came 
with forty men of the guard, to take Catherine 
into custody, his Majesty called him ‘‘ a knave 
—an arrant knave, a fool, and a beast,” and 
so dismissed him. 

Edward VI., who was born at Hampton 
Court, also resided there with the Protector 
Somerset. In consequence of the dissensions 
of the council, and an apprehension that they 
intended to deprive Somerset of his royal ward, 
the inhabitants of Hampton armed themselves 
for the protection of the young monarch. The 
Protector afterwards removed the King to 
Windsor Castle; but the conspiracy of the 
nobility, and the growing disaffection of the 
populace, compelled him to surrender the 
power which he had so unjustly assumed. 

Queen Mary and Philip passed their honey- 
‘moon in gloomy retirement at Hampton 
Court. Here, also, they entertained the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, when “the Court supped in 
the Great Hall, which was illuminated with a 
thousand lamps.” On another occasion she sat 
with their Majesties and the nobility to witness 
a grand spectacle of jousting, ‘when two hun- 
dred lances were broken,—half the combatants 
being accoutred as Germans, the other half as 
Spaniards.” 

Elizabeth having ascended the English throne, 
Hampton Court frequently exhibited the same 
scenes of festivity as in the days of Henry VIII.: 
in 1572 and 1593, she there held her grand 
Christmas festivals. ~ 


after his arrival in England. In 1606 he gavel 
a splendid entertainment to Francis Prince of 
Vaudemois, on which occasion the feasting ang 
pastimes lasted fourteen days. Here, in 1603-4, 
was held the celebrated conference between the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, for the pur- 
pose of attempting to reconcile both parties,| 
and which led to our present improved translag| 
tion of the Scriptures. In 1625, Charles Ij 
fearful of the plague which was then raging in 
London, retired to Hampton Court; and in 
1641, driven from Whitehall, he and his Queen| 
again sought refuge in its seclusion, Six years) 
afterwards he was conveyed hither by the} 
Parliamentary army, and kept in a kind of! 
honourable imprisonment; but in the course! 
of afew months he effected his escape to the 
Isle of Wight. The room in which he is said 
to have slept is a small octagonal apartment,| 
with an iron door, Cromwell is asserted to] 
have afterwards used it as a bed-chamber, on} 
account of its security. After the death. of 
Charles I. the beautiful specimens of art whieh| 
adorned this favourite residence were publicly 
sold, and now form the choicest treasures of 
foreign and private collections. The Palace 
was afterwards occupied by Cromwell, whol 
frequently hunted in the neighbourhood ; here, 
too, were held the marriage ceremonies of hisi 
third daughter, Lady Mary, and in the follow; 
ing year the Protector witnessed the death of 
his favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, at Hamp. 
ton Court. 
James II. occasionally resided at this palace, 
and in the state apartments may still be seen 
the canopy under which he received the Pope's 
nuncio. 
To William III. Hampton Court owes much 
of its present splendour; he employed the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren in erecting the 
present magnificent state rooms, and _in effect, 
ing several other alterations, in a style distinet 
from that of Wolsey ; the gardens were also laid 
out after the formal Dutch fashion, which then 
prevailed throughout Europe. 
George II. and his Queen were the last: so- 
vereigns who resided at Hampton Court, since 
which period the apartments have been. oecu- 
pied by various persons, chiefly favourites o 
the Court, the Crown reserving to itself the 
right of resuming possession. 
But although Hampton Court has been the 
residence of an illustrious line of departed 
monarchs, it is to the name and fate of 
that it owes its chief historic interest; 
memory of its founder—his blighted ambition, 
his humiliating degradation, his melancholy 
end, that will continue to be associated with 
Hampton Court long after the councils and 


James I. took up his residence here shortly 


conferences, the feasts and revelries, of. its 
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kingly possessors, shall have past into obli- 
vion 


Having thus hastily reviewed the history of 
this magnificent building, we take our seat in 
one of the carriages on the South Western 
railway, and in a short time reach the new 
town of Kingston, now erecting by the side of 
the railway, which bids fair speedily to become a 
prosperous place. Here, we may observe, that 
although persons living in large towns find 
yearly an increase of new buildings, yet we 
seldom hear of the erection of new towns. 
It is not a little remarkable that almost all our 
present towns and villages are of Saxon or 
Roman foundation; showing that it is not 
the disposition of an increasing population 
to form new towns for their accommodation, 
but to cluster their dwellings around those 
which they find already existing. 

Proceeding through Old Kingston, we conduct 
the reader to the Lion gate, fronting the entrance 
to Bushy Park. Leaving the Maze to the right, 
and continuing through the Wilderness by a 
path overshadowed with lofty trees, we find 
ourselves by the side of the palace, in front of 
which extends a long walk ornamented on each 
side with parterres and exotic shrubbery, a 
spacious circular fountain, filled with gold and 
silver fish, occupying the centre. From this point 
our view of the building is taken. The splen- 
did facade presented in front comprehends 
the whole of the state apartments ; it was com- 
menced in 1690, and completed in 1694, after 
the designs of Sir Christopher Wren. The 
material chiefly used is brick, of a bright red 
hue, but the numerous decorations are of stone. 
On the pediment, which is supported by four 
elegant Corinthian columns, are sculptured in 
bas relief, the triumph of Hercules over Envy. 

The Palace, as erected by Wolsey, consisted 
of five courts, of which only two now remain, 
and afford an interesting specimen of the 
ancient style of ecclesiastical building. The 
third was erected by William III., and consti- 
tutes the present state apartments. 


Passing under the battlemented gateway, 
with turrets on each side, we enter the middle 
court; on the right we have the entire length of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Hall, and on the left there 
is acolonnade of the Ionic order, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, which, however, does not 
harmonize with the ancient buildings around. 
The third court is a quadrangle, with a foun- 
tain in the centre, and consists chiefly of build- 
ings erected by Wren. The state apartments 
are approached by a magnificent staircase, 
painted by Verrio, but we must defer a descripe 

B of these to our next number, 


RETRIBUTION. 


A TALE, 


A little more than fift ars ago, a man b 
the name of Henry Thomson called at the 
house of John Smith, a resident in a retired 
part of England, and requested a night’s lodg- 
ing. This request was readily granted, and the 
stranger, having taken some refreshment, re- 
tired early to bed, requesting that he might 
be awakened at an early hour the following 
morning. 

When the servant appointed to call him en- 
tered the room for that purpose, he was found 
in his bed perfectly dead. On examining his 
body, no marks of violence appeared, but his 
countenance looked extremely natural. The 
story of his death soon spread among the 
neighbours, and inquiries were made who he 
was, and by what means he came by his death. 
Nothing certain, however, was known. He 
had arrived on horseback, and was seen pass 
ing through a neighbouring village, about an 
hour before he reached the house where he 
came to his end. And then as to the manner 
of his death, so little could be discovered, that 
the jury which was summoned to investigate 
the cause, returned a verdict that he died “ by 
a visitation of God.” When this was done, 
the stranger was buried. 

Days and weeks passed on, and little further | 
was known, The public mind, however, was 
not at rest. Suspicions existed that foul means 
had hastened the stranger’s death. Whispers 
to that effect were expressed, and in the hearts 
of many, Smith was considered as the guil 
man. The former character of Smith had not 
been good. He had lived a loose and irregular 
life, involved himself in debt by his extrava- 
gancies, and, at length, being suspected of 
having obtained money wrongfully, he suddenly 
fled from the town. 

More than ten years, however, had now 
elapsed sinee his retwm, during which he had 
lived at his present residence, apparently in 
good circumstances, and with an improved cha- 
racter. His former life, however, was now 
remembered, and suspicion, after all, fastened 
upon him. 

At the expiration of two months, a gentle» 
man one day stopped in the place for the pur~ 
pose of making inquiry respecting the stranger, 
who had been found dead in his bed. He 
supposed himself to be a brother of the man, 
The horse and clothes of the unfortunate man 
still remained, and were immediately known 
as having belonged to his brother, e body, 
also, itself was taken up, and though con< 
siderably changed, bore @ strong resemblange 
to him. He now felt authoriect to ascertain, 
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if possible, the manner of his death; he pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to investigate the circumstan- 
ces as well as he was able. At length he made 
known to the magistrate of the district, the in- 
formation he had collected, and upon the 
strength of this, Smith was taken to jail to be 
tried for the wilful murder of Henry Thomson. 
The celebrated Lord Mansfield was then on 
the bench; he charged the grand jury to be 
cautious as to finding a bill against the prisoner. 
The evidence of his guilt, if guilty, might be 
small; at a future time it might be greater; 
more information might be obtained. Should 
the jury now find a bill against him, and should 
he be acquitted, he could not be molested again, 
whatever testimony should rise up against 
him. The grand jury, however, did find a 
bill, but it was by a majority of one only. At 
length, the time of trial arrived. Smith was 
brought into court, and placed at the bar. A 
great crowd thronged the room, eager and 
anxious to see the prisoner, and to hear the 
trial ; he himself appeared firm and collected ; 
nothing in his manner or appearance indicated 
guilt; and when the question was put to him 
by the clerk, “‘ Are you guilty, or not guilty?” 
he answered with an unfaltering tongue, and 
with a countenance perfectly unchanged, “‘ Not 
guilty.” The counsel for the prosecution now 
opened the case; but it was apparent he had 
little expectation of being able to find the pri- 
soner guilty. He stated to the jury, that the 
case was involved in great mystery. The 
prisoner was a man of respectability and of 
property. The deceased was supposed to have 
had about him, gold and jewels to a large 
amount; but the prisoner was not so much in 
want of funds as to be under a strong tempta- 
tion to commit murder. And besides, if the 
prisoner had obtained the property he had 
effectually concealed it; not a trace of it 
could be found. Why, then, was the prisoner 
suspected? He would state grounds of suspi- 
cion. The deceased, Henry Thomson, was a 
jeweller, residing in London, and a man of 
wealth ; he had left London for the purpose of 
meeting a trader at Hull, of whom he expected 
to make a large purchase ; that trader he did 
meet, and after the departure of the latter, 
Thomson was known to have in his possession 
jewels and gold to a large amount. With these 
in his possession, he left Hull on his return to 
London. It was not known that he stopped 
until he reached Smith’s, and the next morning 
was discovered dead in his bed. He died, then, 
in Smith’s house, and if it could be shown that 
he came to his death in an unnatural way, it 
would increase the suspicion that the prisoner 
was in some way connected with the murder. 
“Now, then,” continued the counsel, “it 


will be proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the deceased died by poison. But 
what was that poison? It was a recent dis- 
covery of some German chemists, said to be 
produced from distilling the seed of the wild 
cherry tree. It was a poison more powerful | 
than any other known, and deprived of life so) 
immediately, as to leave no marks of suffering, 
and no contortions of the features. But then, 
the question was, by whom was it administered? | 
One circumstance, a small one indeed, and yet} 
upon it might hang a horrid tale, was that the! 
stopper of a small bottle of a very singular| 
description had been found in the prisoner’s| 
house. That stopper had been examined and| 
said by medical men to have belonged to a 
German phial, containing the kind of poison| 
which he had described; but then, was that| 
poison administered by Smith, or at his insti-| 
gation? Who were the prisoner’s family! ® 
It consisted only of himself, a house-keeper, 
and one man-servant ; the man-servant slept 
in an out-house adjoining the stable, and did| 
so on the night of Thomson’s death; the 
prisoner slept at one end of the house, thej 
house-keeper at the other, and the deceased 
had been put in a room adjoining the house-| 
keeper's. 

‘It would be proved, that about three hours 
after midnight, on the night of Thomson's 
death, a light had been seen, moving about the 
house, and that a figure holding the light was 
seen to go from theroom in which the prisioner 
slept, to the house-keeper’s room; the light 
now disappeared for a minute, when two per- 
sons were seen, but whether they went into 
Thomson’s room, the witness could not swear; 
but shortly after they were observed passing 
quite through the entry into Smith’s room, into 
which they entered, and in about five minutes 
the light was extinguished. 

“The witness would further state, that after 
the person had returned with the light into 
Smith’s room, and before it was extinguished, 
he had twice perceived some dark object to 
intervene between the light and the window, 
almost as large as the surface of the window 
itself, and which he described, by saying, it 
appeared as if a door had been placed before 
the light. Now, in Smith’s room, there was 
nothing which could account for this appear 
ance; his bed was in adifferent part; and there 
was neither cupboard nor press in the room, 
which, but for the bed, was entirely empty, the 
room in which he dressed being at a distance 
beyond it.” 

The counsel for the prosecution here com 
cluded what he had to say. During his addres 
Smith appeared in no wise to be agitated a 
distressed, and equally unmoved was he whil 
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the witnesses testified in substance what the 
opening speech of the counsel led the court 
and the jury to expect. 

Lord Mansfield now addressed the jury. 
He told them, ‘‘ that in his opinion the evidence 
was not sufficient to condemn the prisoner, and 
that if the jury agreed with him in opinion, 
the court would discharge him.” Without 
leaving their seats, the jury agreed that the 
evidence was not sufficient. At this moment, 
when they were about to render a verdict of 
acquittal, the prisoner arose and addressed the 
court. He said, that he had been accused of 
a foul crime, and the jury had said that the 
evidence was not suflicent to convict him. Did 
the jury mean that there was any evidence 
against him? Was he to go out of the court 
with suspicions resting upon him, after all? 
This he was unwilling to do; he was an inno- 
cent man, and, if the judge would grant him 
the opportunity, he would prove it; he would 
call his house-keeper, who would confirm a 
statement which he would now make. 

The house-keeper had not appeared in court; 
she had concealed herself, or had been con- 
cealed by Smith. This was considered a dark 
sign against him; but he himself now offered 
to bring her forward, and stated as the reason, 


not that he was unwilling that she should tes- 
tify, but knowing the excitement, he was fear- 
ful that she might be bribed to give testimony 
contrary to fact; but he was now ready to 
relate all the circumstances he knew—she 


might then be called, and be examined. If 
her testimony does not confirm my story, let 
me be condemned. 

The request of the prisoner seemed reason- 
able, and Lord Mansfield, contrary to his usual 
practice, granted it. 

The prisoner went on with his statement ; he 
said, he wished to go out of court relieved 
from the suspicions which were resting upon 
him. As to the poison, by means of which 
the stranger was said to have died, he knew 
neither the name of it, nor the effect of it, nor 
even the existence of it, until made known by 
the counsel. He could call God to witness 
the truth of what he said; and then, as to Mr. 
Thomson, he was a perfect stranger to him; 
how should he know what articles of value he 
had with him? He did not know; if he had 
such articles at Hull, he might have lost them 
on the road, or, which was more probable, 
have otherwise disposed of them; and if he 
died by means of the fatal drug, he must have 
administered it himself. He begged the jury 
to remember, that his premises had been re- 
peatedly and minutely searched, and that not 
the most trifling article that belonged to the 
deceased had been discovered in his possession. 


The stopper of a phial had been found—but of 
this he could only say, he had no knowledge, 
and had never seen it before it was produced in 
court. One fact had been proved, and only 
one; that he would explain, and his house- 
keeper would confirm his statement. A witness 
had testified that some one had gone to the 
bed-room of the house-keeper on the night in 
question; he was ready to admit that it was he 
himself; he had been subject for many years 
of his life to sudden fits of illness; he had 
been seized with one on that occasion, and had 
gone to her to procure her assistance in light- 
ing a fire. She had returned with him to his 
room for that purpose, he having waited for a 
minute in the passage, while she put on her 
clothes; this would account for the momentary 
disappearance of the light. After remaining a 
few minutes in his room, finding himself better, 
he had dismissed her, and retired to bed, from 
which he had not risen, when he was informed 
of the death of the guest. 


Such was the prisoner’s address, which pro- 
duced a powerful effect. It was delivered in a 
very firm and impressive tone, and from the 
simple and artless manner of the man, perhaps 
not one present doubted his entire innocence. 
The house-keeper was now introduced, and 
examined by counsel for the prisoner. She 
had not heard any part of the statement of 
Smith, nor a single word of the trial; her 
story confirmed all he had said. 


To this succeeded her cross-examination by 
the counsel for the prosecution. One circum- 
stance had made a deep impression on his mind 
—this was, that while the prisoner and the 
house-keeper were in the room of the former, 
something like a door had obstructed the light 
of the candle, so that the witness testified to 
the fact, but could not see it. What was the 
obstruction? There was no door—nothing in 
the room whieh could account for this. Yet 
the witness was positive that something like a 
door did, for a moment, come between the 
window and the candle; this needed explana- 
tion; the house-keeper was the only person 
that could give it. Designing to probe this 
matter in the end to the bottom, but not wish- 
ing to excite her alarm, he began by asking her 
a few unimportant questions, and among others 
where the candle stood while she was in Smith's 
room. 

‘“‘ In the centre of the room,” she replied. 

‘* Well, and was the closet, or cupboard, or 
whatever you call it, opened once or twice, 
while it stood there ?” 

She made no reply. 

“T will help your recollection,” said the 
counsel; ‘‘ after Mr. Smith had taken the me- 
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dicine out of the closet, did he shut the door, 
or did it remain open ?” 

“* He shut it.” 

“ And when he replaced the bottle in the 
closet, he opened it again, did he ?” 

“ He did.” 

‘And how long was it open the last time?”’ 

“ Not above a minute.” 

‘Well, and when open, would the door be 
exactly between the light and the window ?” 

“Tt would.” 

forget,” said the counsel, ‘“‘whether you 
said the closet was on ihe right or the left hand 
side of the window ?” 

“On the left hand side.” 

‘Would the door of the closet make any 
noise in opening ?” 

None.”’ 

‘* Are you certain?” 

“Tam.” 

‘‘Have you ever opened it yourself, or only 
seen Mr. Smith open it?” 

‘““T never opened it myself.” 

‘“‘ Did you never keep the key ?” 

Never.” 

“ Who did 2?” 

“Mr. Smith, always.” 

At this moment the house-keeper chanced to 
cast her eye towards Smith, the prisoner. His 
countenance suddenly changed; a cold, damp 
sweat stood upon his brow, and his face had 
lost all its colour; he appeared a living image 
of death. She no sooner saw him than she 
shrieked and fainted ; the consequence of her 
answers flashed across her mind. She had 
been so thoroughly deceived by the manner of 
the advocate, and by the little importance he 
had seemed to attach to her statements, that 
she had been led on by one question to another, 
till she had told him all he wanted to know; 
she was obliged to be taken from the court, 
and a physician, who was present, was re- 
quested to attend to her. At this time the 
solicitor for the prosecution left the court, 
but no one knew for what purpose. " Presently 
the physician came into court, and stated 
that it would be impossible for the house- 
keeper to resume her seat in the box short of 
an hour or two. 


It was about twelve in the day. Lord Mans- 
field having directed that the jury should be 
accommodated with a room where they could 
be kept by themselves, adjourned the court 
two hours. The prisoner in the meantime was 
remanded to jail. 

Tt was between four and five o’clock when 
the judge resumed his seat upon the bench, 
The prisoner was again placed at the bar, and 
‘the houseskeoper brought in. and led to the 


box. The court room was crowded to excess, 
and an awful silence pervaded the place. 

The cross-examining counsel again addressed 
the house-keeper. ‘1 have but a few more 
questions to ask you,” sajd he, “ take heed 
how you answer, for your own life hangs upon 
a thread.” 

“Do you know this stopper ?” 

“T do.” 

“ To whom does it belong ?” 

“To Mr. Smith.” 

‘* When did you last see it?” 

** On the night of Mr. Thomson’s death.” 

At this moment the solicitor entered the 
court, bringing with him, upon a tray, a watch, 
two money-bags, a jewel-case, a pocket-book, 
and a bottle of the same manufacture as the 
stopper, and having a cork in it. The tray was 
placed on the table, in sight of the prisoner 
and the witness, and from that moment nota 
doubt remained in the mind of any man of the 
guilt of the prisoner. 

A few words will bring this melancholy tale 
to its close. The house, where the murder 
had been committed, was between nine and ten 
miles distant. The solicitor, as soon as the 
cross-examination of the house-keeper had dis- 
covered the existence of the closet, and its 
situation, had set off on horseback, with two 
sheriff’s officers, and after pulling down a part 
of the wall of the house, had detected this im- 
portant place of concealment. Their search 
was well rewarded ; the whole of. the property 
belonging to Henry Thomson was found there, 
amounting in value to some thousand pounds; 
and to leave no room for doubt, a bottle was 
discovered, which the medical men instantly 
pronounced to contain a portion of the very 
identical poison which had caused the death of 
the unfortunate Thomson; the result was too 
obvious to require explanation. 

It scarcely need be added that Smith was 
convicted and executed, and brought to this 
awful punishment by his own means. Had 
he said nothing—had he not persisted in calling 
a witness to prove his innocence, he might have 
escaped; but he was evidently left to work out 
his own ruin, as a just retribution of his awful 
crime. 

In the preceding story, the swinging of a 
door, and the finding of the stopper of a phial, 
appeared at first most unimportant; yet, upon 
these two trifles hung the development of a 
most awful crime, and but for these, the vile 
perpetrators might have escaped till the day of] 
judgment. 


If the guilty culprit be obstinately silent, it forms a deadly 
presumption against him; ifhe speaka, talking tends only 
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A CHAPTER ON FERRY BOATS. 


It would puzzle a college of antiquarians to 
trace when, where, or by whom the first ferry 
boat was established; some who have made 
the attempt, carry us back over more than a 
thousand generations to ancient Thebes, and 
to prove the Egyptian origin of boats point 
to those sculptured on its tombs, and designed 
in some way or other to represent the death 
judgment, — probably furnishing the Grecian 
story of Charon and his ferry over the Styx. 
These poetic images must have been founded 
on the realities of ordinary life, such as the 
use of the swamp boat for cutting the papy- 
rus, also delineated-on the dateless monu- 
ments of Egypt; but there can be little doubt 
that boats, or “ young ships,” as the Arabs 
call them, had a much earlier existence than 
even Thebes itself. 

A numerous class of self-styled philosophers 
have infested the world—disciples in effect, if 
not in fact, of the celebrated Baron Monboddo, 
the friend of David Hume, who sagely discov- 
ered that men were once monkeys, but having 
by process of sitting worn off their tails, and 
by their superior cunning gradually emerged 
from brutish barbarism to intelligence and 
civilization, they had afterwards assumed the 
dignity of superior animals. These learned 
Savans are willing, by any shifts, however 
miserable, to set aside the authority of revealed 
truth ; but leaving them “alone in their glory,” 
as the offspring of a race of groping, blunder- 
ing savages, it will require higher authority 
than their dicta, and better logic than their 
arguments display, to induce rational men to 
relinquish their claim to a nobler ancestry than 
wild men of the woods,—pitiable subjects of 
a godless fate or a nondescript chance. And 
when the first idea of a boat would be so readily 
suggested by the structure which sheltered and 
sustained the survivors of the antedeluvian 
world, it appears to us little better than a waste 
of words to ascribe the construction of rafts to 
men who received the idea from seeing trees 
drifted together in rivers, or of the ancient 
British coracle to others who happened to notice 
a floating bowl, or the accidental full into water 
of an inflated bladder; still less, as Pliny and 
Diodorus suggest, to the use of large tortoise 
shells—similar, we presume, to those employed 
for aquatic excursions by the demigods of 
heathen lore, or such as we may now see adorn- 
ing the sign of a village alehouse, sustaining 
a hapless British tar with his Union Jack, 
amidst the surging billows of old ocean, 

‘Leaving this debatable topic for those who 
have no better occupation for their leisure, we 


think none will dispute that the history of the 


ferries in the great thoroughfares of this and 
other lands, present features of interest equal 
in variety and intensity to any other subject 
associated with the busy doings of men. Fer- | 
ries are intimately connected with numberless 
deliverances from captivity, hair-breadth escapes 
from sanguinary pursuit, the abduction of 
heiresses, the elopement of ardent lovers, the 
flight of murderers from their hapless victims, 
of robbers with their spoil, and of youth from 
their happy homes to an untried, untrodden, 
and pitiless world. The ferry house is the 
common meeting place for farmers or their 
wives going to or from market, pedlars with 
their wares, and travellers with their curiosity 
or listlessness; each mind containing its own 
little creation of hopes and fears, or its felt 
sorrows and realised joys, with all their lights 
and shades. 

What a subject for the pencil of the painter, 
or the pen of the poet, does the earliest re- 
corded notice of a ferry present, when, nearly 
three thousand years ago, David, the aged war- 
rior, poet, and monarch of Israel, with his house- 
hold, crossed the Jordan in a ferry boat, on 
his return to his capital and throne, from both 
of which he had been expelled by the parrici- 
dal rebellion of his son. We can more easily 
imagine than describe the overwhelming tide 
of conflicting emotions that would rise unbid- 
den in the mind of the afflicted father, forced by 
external circumstances to wear the guise of 
triumph, whilst his inmost soul ejaculates that 
exquisite burst of agonized feeling, ‘‘O my son 
Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!’’ He stepson shore ; how opposite is his 
present to his former passage !—then a fugitive, 
forsaken, and afflicted—now, though bowed 
with memory’s load, he is surrounded by friends 
tried and steadfast in the day of adversity; his 
enemies prostrate themselves at his feet, and 
entreat his clemency; his subjects vie with 
each other to welcome his return ; and to crown 
the scene, he magnanimously rejects Abishai’s 
vengeful suggestion, and nobly and gratefully 
exclaims, ‘Shall there any man be put to 
death this day in Israel, do not I know that I 
am King this day in Israel!” 

Turning from the East to the West,—from 
the old to the new world, with what mingled 
feelings of indignation and joy do we see and 
hear in imagination what the boatmen on the 
lakes Erie and Ontario often witness in reality 
—the yelling bloodhounds of Florida at the 
Old Fort passage of Lake Erie, and the rapid 
succession of rifle shots by their more savage 
owners, when too late to recapture the slave, 
now a slave no longer, who has sailed beyond 


gun shot ina Canadian ferry boat, Dragged 
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from his home by the perfidious white man, 
—manacled and sold to bitter and hopless bon- 
dage in a land miscalled Christian, and falsely 
assuming the title of the Daughter of Freedom, 
—doomed, by his fellow-man, to the double 
degradation of physical and mental slavery,— 
and excluded alike from the enjoyment of the 
present life, and the hopes of that to come,— 
who can deny the fugitive slave the right of ap- 
peal to the Father of the spirits of all flesh, 
who has declared, ‘‘ that he will visit for these 
things, and that his soul will be avenged 
on a nation” the people of which “lay wait, 
setting snares and traps that they may catch 
men, overpass the deeds of the [ordinary] 
wicked, and judge not the right of the needy.” 
—The African has also a claim to aid and 
sympathy from all good men, when he thus 
runs away with his own body; the common 
brotherhood has been outraged in his person, 
and every human heart ought to share in his 
rapturous emotion when he leaps from the boat 
to the British territory, and feeling himself a 
freeman, esteems the cold and dreariness of a 
Canadian winter more redolent of delight 
than the most fragrant groves or sun-lit skies 
of Virginia or Georgia. 

| Passing the perilous escapes of the unfor- 
tunate Pretender, and many other ferry boat 
incidents nearer home, we hasten on to one in 
the sister island, by which our attention has 
been directed to this subject. 

In the county Kilkenny, where it borders 
upon Queen’s county, and near the point where 
the Gully and the Erkin pour their tributary 
streams into the river Nore, sung by Spenser 
as the 


“Stubborn Newre whose waters grey 

By fair Kilkenny and Rossponte board,” 
lies the wide domain of the Barons of Castle 
Durrow, whose motto, ‘‘a mind conscious of 
rectitude,” is admirably sustained and illustrated 
by our story; and if as honorably maintained 
in their public as in their private history, nobly 
have they won and worn their higher English 
title of the Viscounts Ashbrook, for more than 
a century past. 

Close to the castle walls a ferry over the 
Nore had long existed, which, eighty years 
ago, was plied by a fair maiden about fifteen 
years of age, who had succeeded her father on 
his death in this laborious occupation, and by 
dint of patient and exemplary industry was 
enabled to support herself and her surviving 
parent, rendered, by infirmities and age, in- 
capable of active exertion, and wholly depen- 
dent on her affectionate daughter. 

Early inured to sorrow, and to reliance on 
her own resources, Elizabeth Ridge had ac- 
quired a strength of character and habits of 


observation and reflection which few of the 
favoured daughters of affluence exhibit; whilst 
her constant endeavours to mitigate the suffer. 
ings of her widowed mother by the relation of 
the passing incidents of the day, insensibly but 
rapidly improved her conversational powers, 
and notwithstanding her shoeless and stocking- 
less feet, and her humble attire, her filial de- 
votedness and her personal charms rendered 
her a general favourite at the castle and with 
the peasantry of the adjacent country. 

An ensign of a regiment stationed at Bal- 
lenakill frequently crossed the ferry on his 
visits to Castle Durrow, and soon felt more 
than an ordinary interest in the lovely Eliza- 
beth, which ere long became the master passion 
of his soul, and had not the succession of 
passengers prevented, he desired no higher 
happiness than that of conversing with the maid 
of the ferry, as her boat slowly glided across 
the stream. 

This dream of bliss was suddenly interrupted 
by the arrival of orders for the removal of his 
regiment to a distant part of the island, when 
the struggle between passion and duty fully 
awakened him to the hold Elizabeth had ac- 
quired on his affections. Not daring to trust 
himself to bid her farewell, he sent her a letter, 
enclosing a bank note to enable her to continue 
to purchase the little luxuries which his bounty 
had hitherto supplied to her widowed mother; 
and assuring Elizabeth he would ever feel a 
lively interest in her welfare, he requested her 
to acquaint him with any difficulty she might 
encounter, and with any change of residence 
or occupation she might in future contemplate. 

With feelings of the liveliest gratitude, 
Elizabeth received this new proof of Mr, 
Flower’s considerate kindness, for to his be- 
nevolent sympathy with her condition alone 
did she attribute his frequent visits to their 
cottage, and the enquiries he had made during 
his trips across the ferry. 

Mrs. Ridge did not much longer require the 
aid of others; her malady assumed a more 
aggravated form, and in a few months carried 
her enfeebled body down to the grave, and 
Elizabeth was called upon to discharge the 
last melancholy office of closing her mother's 
eyes after having received her grateful dying 
benediction. This solemn moment more than 
repaid her for years of hardship and toil, and 
could it have been witnessed by the thousands 
who, in the pursuit of wealth or pleasure, leave 
aged and suffering parents to linger out their 
evening of life among strangers, desolate and 
neglected, it would have conveyed to them a les- 
son of reproach and condemnation. During 
the last weeks of her mother’s illness several 
of their neighbours, with that jhearty sympathy 
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which distinguishes the Irish character, had 
volunteered by turns to ply the ferry, and 
in one of their dwellings she now sought a 
home. Here, however, worn out by anxiety 
and watching, sickness soon seized her, and for 
several weeks her life appeared to flicker like 
the dying taper; at length her youthful vigour 
prevailed, but as she slowly became con- 
valescent, new perplexities rose up in her path 
—she had expended her all, and felt her 
strength inadequate to the laborious exertion 
and exposure of her former occupation. 
Reflecting on her future course, and feeling 
the loneliness of her own condition press heavily 
on herspirits, Elizabeth, one summer's evening, 
wandered alone to her mother's cabin; every 
thing around it reminded her of the happy days 
of her childhood; her mind became sweetly 
tranquillized, and an humble confidence in a 
gracious Providence soothed her apprehensions 
as she determined to seek employment more 
suited to her age and sex at Ballenakill. As 
she returned home, a carriage conveying a lady 
and gentleman passed her on the road, and to 
her surprise stopped at the door of the house 
which had afforded her an asylum. On her 
arrival she was still more astonished to find 
she was the object of the enquiries of the car- 
riage party. The lady informed her that her 
husband, Mr. Thornton, a clergyman, had been 
tutor to Mr. now Captain Flower, and that the 
latter, having heard of her mother’s death and 
her own subsequent illness, had requested 
them to offer her a residence with them at their 
house near Dublin, where she would have an 
opportunity of acquiring such qualifications as 
might enable her to fill a respectable situation. 
We need not say how gladly this unexpected 
offer was accepted, nor how rapidly Elizabeth 
improved in health, and with what eager delight 
her mind received the varied knowledge pre- 
sented to her by her judicious friends. Suffice 
it to state, that the occasional visits of Captain 
Flower, now adorned with every manly grace, 
and certain unequivocal intimations of the 
interest he felt in her improvement, were duly 
appreciated and reciprocated by his grateful 
protegeé, and that in less than three years from 
her removal to Dublin, on the attainment of his 


majority, he led Elizabeth Ridge, an elegant 
and accomplished bride, to the altar, and leaving 
Dublin in a few hours the happy pair might 
have been seen crossing the ferry at Castle 
Durrow, and entering the hall of that mansion, 
amidst the greetings of a happy tenantry, who 
felt themselves personally honoured by the 


alliance, as the Lord and Vady Ashbrook. 


The first Viscount Ashbrook had left his 
only child and heir an orphan, when little 


he lost his mother, and he was not eighteen 
when he is first introduced to the reader. 
Although the brazen trump of fame has 
not blazoned forth his excellencies, we deem 
his just estimate of sterling worth, and his 
honourable and generous affection, ample 
warrant for the conviction, not only . that 
he possessed all the essential elements of a 
truly great mind, but that his choice of the 
humble ferry maid, however the fashionable 
world might decry its wisdom, yeilded him 
more enduring domestic happiness than would 
have fallen to his lot had he selected the haugh- 
tiest dame that ever trod the courts of royalty. 
It is only necessary further to record, that 
the lady of Durrow Castle did not forget the 
friends of her youth, nor failed to employ her 
ample means in assuaging the sorrows and re- 
lieving the wants of honest but suffering poverty, 
which in her early days she had so deeply ex- 
perienced; whilst her admirable discretion 
enabled her through life to maintain the dignity 
suitable to her elevated position and to her 
husband’s character. 

By Lord Ashbrook the Viscountess had three 
sons, the youngest of which is the present 
Viscount, and five daughters, one of whom is 
the mother of the present Lady Wetherell. 


IMPROVED PAPIER-MACHE. 
(Coutinued from No. II.] 
For gallery fronts, altar-pieces, organ-cases, 
and other ornamental parts of churches and 
chapels, Papier-Maché has now become gene- 
rally adopted; nor is its use confined to these 
more important works; many hundreds of 
pateras or flowers are annually fixed up on 
ceilings of the smaller class of private dwell- 
ings, in almost every town of the kingdom. 
Flowers are, further, extensively employed in 
covering the apertures for ventilation in the 
ceilings of churches, chapels, and places of 
public resort; plaster flowers being only with 
much difficulty and often times with danger, 
fixed up in these situations. The wreathes, or 
enriched bands, which frequently encircle these 
flowers, are also most effectively and elegantly 
formed of Papier-Maché. Anothér very usual 
mode of giving enrichment to rooms in the 
modern style, is to connect with the cornice 
some guilloche, or fret, upon the face of the 
ceiling, and, when still more effect is required, 
adding a frieze under the cornice, against the 
face of the wall. As in forming these enrich- 
ments, the ground is first finished plain, and 
foliage in Papier-Maché then laid upon the 
face, it is obvious, to the practical man, that a 
clear relief and distinctness of outline is thereby 
obtained; quite unattainable in plaster work, 


more than eight years old; soon afterwards 


where the enrichment is cast with the ground. 
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Brackets, consoles, and cantilevers, in numer- 
ous and tasteful varieties, are made of this 
substance; and, indeed, one of the earliest ap- 
plications of Mr, Bielefeld’s improved Papier- 
Maché to architectural purposes, was the 
formation, on the accession of William the 
Fourth, of several large consoles and cornices, 
in the state apartments of St. James’s Palace. 
Since that time, similar enrichments have been 
supplied, by the manufacturer, to Grocers’ Hall; 
King’s College, Strand; the Carlton Club, and 
the Oxford and Cambridge Club-houses, in 
Pall Mall; the British Museum; the ‘state- 
rooms in Dublin Castle; the Grand Masonic 
Lodge, Freemasons’ Hall; the Corn Exchange; 
and other public buildings. 

Nor need its application be limited to interior 
decorations. At Paris, the Carton-Pierre, a 
substance analogous to Papier-Maché, but in 
every respect inferior, especially as regards 
durability, (being very absorbent of moisture, 
and, consequently, liable to become soft), is 
largely used for exterior ornaments, even in 
buildings of the most sumptuous and important 
character. Not so the Papier-Maché of English 
manufacture ; as even that of the last century 
is found, on inspection, to afford abundant 
proofs of its extreme tenacity in exposed situa- 
tions. The Papier-Maché which enriched the 
fanciful architecture at the back of Sir William 
Chamber’s house, in Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, now nearly three-fourths of a century 
old, is still in perfect condition. Mr. Bielefeld’s 
improved Papier-Maché is of too recent intro- 
duction to afford a reference to any example of 
its adoption in exterior work beyond fourteen 
years; but several shop-fronts in the metro- 
polis, fitted up of that material, have at this 
hour their Papier-Maché enrichments as sound, 
sharp, and perfect, as when first turned out 
from the mould. 

Another and most important use to which 
the improved Papier-Maché may be applied, is 
that of rendering in duplicate forms, the emana- 
tions of the seulptor’s skill: for whilst any 
piece of sculpture can be made in fac-simile 
with perfect fidelity, the weight is scarcely 
one-sixth that of plaster, and the liability to 
injury or fracture is in no way to be compared 
with copies or repetitions in either marble, 
stone, or wood; whilst the economy of price 
places the Papier-Maché specimens beyond all 
reach of rivalry; as all being finished with 
equal minuteness and care, they have only to 
be coloured in representation of the marble 
originals, 

Papier-Maché is applied by the cabinet- 
maker and upholsterer, with surprising effect, 
to the enriched cornices of bookcases and 
cabinets; tothe mouldings, corners, and centre 


ornaments of paneling on their doors and sides; 
to the enriched scroll legs of cabinets, and pier | 
tables, in the old French style; to ornamental, 
brackets for clocks, busts, vases; to the en-| 
riched borders of rooms hung with silk or! 
paper; the ornamental parts of picture and| 
glass frames, however curved and elaborate in| 
their form; and, also, to window-curtain cor- 
nices, the canopies of bedsteads, &c. 

With regard to the mode of fixing Papier- 
MAché in cabinet work, the simplest and most 
correct rule is, to treat it as if it were wood, 
and fasten it by means of brads, needle-points, 
or glue. It is to be cut with asaw and chisel; 
and may be bent by steam or heat, planed, and 
cleaned up with sand paper to the smoothest 
face, and to the finest arris, if required. The 
larger objects, such as brackets and canopies, 
can be made either with a wood core, or wholly 
of Papier-Maché: in either case two or three, 
screws secure them in their place. When fixed, | 
the work can be painted and grained without 
any previous preparation; and, in gilding, the 
surface of the work is better adapted to re- 
ceive the gold than that of any other material; 
much of the expense and delay usually attendant 
on the process being thereby saved. The 
same observation applies to silvering ; and, it 
may be added, the metallic leaf continues 
untarnished on Papier-Maché for a greater 
length of time than on other substances, as 
may be proved by the specimens of Chesterfield 
House, and other houses of the nobility.— Year 
Book of Facts, 1841. 


SKETCHES OF MARRIED LIFE, 
(Continned from No. 


The next morning Edward called at Mr. 
Weston’s. He found Amy at home and alone. 

“Edward! Mr, Selmar! I am very glad to} 
see you: why have you staid away so long?” | 

“Surely, Amy, you know what has occu- 
pied me: I have now to learn the cold virtues | 
of prudence and self-denial ; and my first’ 
lesson, perhaps, ought to be to forego the) 
pleasure of your society.” 

Edward looked embarrassed, agitated, and| 
unhappy, as he said this. | 

“Would you,” replied Amy, “ resign your, 
friends because you have lost your money ?” 

‘‘A beggar must not expect to have friends, | 
I have been a spoiled child: they tell me that) 
I have now to learn what it is to be a poor man; 
but I did not intend to speak of myself, or my| 
affairs to you.” 

“These sentiments are unworthy of you, 
Edward. If money has had anything to do 
with our regard for each other, it is well it) 
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should part us; otherwise, why this appre- 
hension now? I thought we were friends, 
Edward.” 

Amy’s colour rose as she said this: she was 
aware that she had gone farther than the con- 
ventional creed of the world might authorize : 
she had spoken simply from her heart. Edward 
seized her hand; it was in vain for him to 
attempt to hide any longer all that was in his 
heart. He confessed all his hopes, all his 
fears, so long cherished; his intended self- 
denial so suddenly overcome. 

From that moment, what were riches to her, 
or poverty to him? From those who have 
never truly loved, who have never had this 
full mysterious harmony of souls awakened 
within them, this question may call forth a 
smile; but, thanks be to the great source of all 
true love, there are many, very many, of the 
rich as well as the poor, whose hearts will 
understand and respond to it. 

Amy and Edward knew that they had now 
one severe trial to encounter, and they wisely 
resolved to meet it atonce. They knew that 
Mr. Weston would be greatly displeased at his 
daughter's engaging herself to a man who had 
no property. 

“What shall I say to your father?” asked 
Edward. 

“ Tell him the whole truth,” replied Amy. 

“Yes; but he will be deeply offended.” 

“Very likely ; but we must bear that pa- 
tiently, and let him see that in all that is right 
we will conform to his wishes.” 

““T will see him at once,” said Edward, 
“and tell him that, although I have sought 
your affection, I do not ask for your hand till 
Ihave earned the means of supporting you. 
He must not suspect me of the baseness of 
wishing to depend upon him for my subsistence. 
Cannot I see him now ?” 

“He is not at home,” replied Amy; “but 
you can see him this evening;” and they 
parted till then. 


[This interval afforded relief to Amy and Edward ; 
but Amy, who fully understood her father's character, and 
his slavish deference to the opinions of the world, bravely 
determined to share or abate the first burst of his 
indignation, and by her modest firmness and strong prin- 
ciples of rectitude, implanted by her departed mother, 
she succeeded in obtaininga tacit consent from her father 
that Edward should be recognised as her accepted suitor, 
with the express stipulation that he should not propose 
marriage until he had repaired his shattered fortunes. ] 


At Edward’s interview with Mr. Weston in 
the evening, the latter told him, very coldly, 
that his daughter had explained to him their 
relation to each other; that as he had not been 
consulted by either of them, there was nothing 
left for him to say ; that whatever sentimental- 
_ might think, or poets sing about love in a 


cottage, people now-a-days had the sense to 
know that such notions were absurd. . Such 
nonsense might sound well in novels, but all 
the respectable part of the community would 
vindicate him in his determination, that his 
daughter should not marry a man who could 
not support her in the way in which she had 
been accustomed to live, ‘I therefore trust | 
to you, sir, as a man of honour, that you will | 
not speak to my daughter of marriage till that 
is the case.” 
This Edward assured him was his purpose ; 
but, though he expected nothing better, he 
felt galled and fretted when he actually expe- 
rienced how much his importance was. dimins 
ished by the loss of his property. Mr. Weston’s 
whole manner was changed towards him ; .it 
was distant, and supercilious, and entirely 
unlike what it had been before his failure. He 
was now a poor man. 
‘* No matter,” said he to himself, as he left 
Mr. Weston’s apartment. ‘* These lessons to 
my self-love are very wholesome. Poverty is 
a good touchstone ; how much more suffering 
than all I have endured from her worldly 
minded father, would not one smile from Amy 
chase away ?” 
In her society we will therefore leave him, to 
recover his composure. 
[A new and widely different character is now intro- 


duced to the reader, whose errors and consequent suffer- 
—— faithfully portray the career of multitudes in 


onable life.} 

‘* Come, dear Amy, I will spare your blushes, 
and save you the trouble of telling me why 
you sent for me this morning; so compose 
yourself, while I take off my bonnet and 
shawl, and then I am ready to hear the whole 
of the story. I met Edward Selmar in the 
hall, and he looked so provokingly happy, and 
had such a tell-tale face, and such a cousin 
like manner towards me, that he has not left 
you much to tell.” 

All this was said by Fanny Herbert to her 
cousin, as she entered the room in a hurried 
manner, and with her face all glowing with 
emotion. 

** I am too deeply happy, dear Fanny, to be 
discomposed,” said Amy; “ and I am afraid I 
shall not be sentimental enough even to blu: 
to your satisfaction.” 

“That is just like you, Amy; and I dare 
say that you would behave exactly so, if you 
were going to be executed instead of going to 
be married.” 

“I hope,” replied Amy, laughing, “ that 
you do not think it a parallel case.” 

“Why, not exactly, in all respects ;: but it 
has many points of resemblance. When a 
woman promises herself away in marriage, she 
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resigns her name, her property, her affections, 
her opinions, her friends, perhaps her country, 
her will,—in short, herself, to her future lord 
and master. 

No wonder,” replied Amy, “that, with 
these ideas of matrimony, you expect me to 
be agitated; but I do not acknowledge that 
I have made such a surrender as this.” 

** Let me see, Amy; out of your own mouth 
I will prove that you have. You resign your 
name.” 

“Yes; but a name is of no consequence.” 

‘Your property will be his as soon as you 
are married, unless you have it legally settled 
upon yourself beforehand.” 

** You know that I have, in my own right, 
only the small property my mother left me; 
and Edward would not choose, even if my 
father would consent to it, to owe his support 
to any one. But I agree, Fanny, that the law 
is unjust, with regard to married women, upon 
the subject of property; it puts them upon a 
par with children.” 

‘Your opinions will be no longer free. You 
must think as your husband thinks, or not 
think at all, or else there is no peace in the 
house. One must always yield, and of course 
it must be the wife.” 

‘IT do not acknowledge this, Fanny. Where 
opinions deserve the name, they must be free. 
Married people are very like to hold the same 
opinions on the most important subjects, 
especially where there has been a_ perfect 
understanding of each other’s most intimate 
thoughts before marriage, and where there 
exists a recognition of their perfect equality 
afterwards. But even if we differ, Edward and 
I agree that where true love is there can be no 
slavish submission. We well know that this 
is a heterodox faith, but upon it we rest our 
hopes of happiness.” 

‘“‘ A rope of sand, my dear Amy, that you 
are trusting to, rely upon it. But to proceed 
with my catechizing : you have promised your 
heart exclusively to him.” 

“T could not promise to give what was no 
longer my own. My heart was his, and I con- 
fessed it; but this is only a fair exchange.” 

“‘ If he does not happen to like your friends, 
you must give them up.” 

“‘T made no vow to violate my conscience 
ormy feelings. Any encroachment that even 
Edward Selmar should make upon the freedom 
of my affections would certainly lessen my 
love for himself. I feel sure that he would 
despise any homage that was not freely offered.” 

‘Your place of residence: he may carry you 
where he chooses,” 

** The place of our abode, as well as other 
subjects involving duty and happiness, would 


1 


be decided by mutual agreement; but here, I 
confess, the law is against me.” 

“But your will: you have no longer a will 
of your own.” 

“T cannot will to resign my will. Itisa 
contradiction in terms; it is destroying the 
cause by the effect.” 

‘* A very philosophical conclusion, truly, and 
sounding remarkably well, all that you say, 
my dear; not very Miltonian though; but 
wait till you are Mrs. Selmar, and see if you 
do not sing a different tune then. Submission 
—that is the motto for a married woman’s story; 
it is the first, second, and third requisite for 
perfection in the good wife, as you, of course, 
intend to be. So do not flatter yourself, Amy, 
that you will ever have your own way again.” 

“ But, suppose, Fanny, that his way should 
be my way; there would be no submission 
then on either side.” 

“That reminds me,” said Fanny, “ of the 
German couplet we read the other day: 

‘O wunderbare Harmonie ! 

Was er will, will auch sie.”* 
Rely upon it, when you disagree (and that 
will happen,) you must always yield, right or 
wrong.” 

“1 do not grant this. If Edward should 
ever wish me to do wrong,I shall not feel 
bound to comply, but think I do him more 
honour by a refusal, than by a submission, for 
which I am sure he would and ought to des- 
pise me.” 

“Very pretty, and apparently very just, 
Amy; but iet us see by-and-by. You are so 
heartily in love with Edward now, that you 
cannot think he will ever desire anything 
wrong; but he is a man, and he is human.” 

‘So I supposed when I engaged to marry 
him. Ido not think either of us anticipates 
perfection.” 

‘“‘ But, if I were you, I should, as long as 
possible, require it of him, and insist upon his 
thinking me nothing short of divine. Now is 
your time, Amy; make the most of your short 
reign.” 

“OQ, Fanny! Fanny! I hate to hear you 
talk so. If it were only girlish rattle, I would 
laugh at it, and forget it; but I fear that there 
is something seriously wrong at the bottom of 
it all. I fear that you are now trifling with 
your own happiness, as well as that of another, 
under the influence of these unworthy notions. 
It was to speak to you upon this subject, that 
I wanted to see you this morning.” 

“And so,” replied Fanny, ‘ while I flat- 
tered myself that you had sent for me to tell 


* O, wonderful harmony! 


What he wills, wills also she, 
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| me a very pretty love story of your own, and 


that I was to be that important personage, a 
‘confidant, upon the occasion, and know the 

month and the day when nobody else did, you, 
forsooth, only sent for me to favour me with 
a lecture, followed, I suppose, by some of 
those agreeable didactic remarks, which most 
of my kind friends are pleased so gratuitously 
to bestow upon me.” 

‘Are you not ashamed of such nonsense, 
| Fanny ?” 


‘* Ashamed of nonsense, Amy! 
in love with it. It is as important as my daily 
bread to me. All other pleasures, all other 

| friends, are uncertain, unfaithful ; but nonsense 

_always more than fulfils its promise, and is an 

unfailing help in adversity.” 

‘“‘T have no objection to nonsense, Fanny, 

in its right place; but there are occasions 

where trifling is a sin—where we should be 
uided by reason and conscience.” 

“Well, Amy, don’t look so very sober, and 
I will be ‘good for a little while, for your sake. 
I love you well enough to tolerate the presence 
of Reason, if she does not bring her knitting- 
work, and invite herself to pass ‘the whole day 
with me. What would Reason say to me now, 
Amy?” 

would ask,” said Amy, ‘ whether 
you are acting right towards W illiam Roberts ? 

ou understand me now, Fanny.” 

“O, yes, perfectly well, Amy; I see what 
you are after. Excuse me; you remind me of 
the fox, who, having been unluckily caught in 
a trap, and there curtailed of some of his 
honours (pardon this atrocious pun,) cun- 
ningly called together the other foxes of his 
acquaintance, and advised them seriously, with 
their eyes open, and of their own free will, to 
submit to the same cruel operation which a sad 
chance had inflicted upon him. Thank you, 
my dear Amy; when I am also caught, 1 will 
certainly take counsel of you.” 

“Try to be serious, Fanny. I have some- 
thing to tell you that I think you have too 
much heart to laugh at.” 

“Well, now, Amy, I will be as solemn and 
well-behaved as if I was just engaged.” 

“I hear from Edward,” said Amy, “ that 
your friend William Roberts, is going to Eu- 
rope.” 

Fanny started. “Going to Europe! why, 
it was but a short time since, that he told me 
that he should never again leave his own 
country; and he said some pretty things about 
re untravelled heart, &c. What is he going 

or?” 

“To get rid of an aching heart, if he can, 
and, if possible, recover a healthful tone of 


Why, I am 


Fanny’s face reddened all over, and then 
grew very pale. She tried in vain to hide her 
emotions at this intelligence. 

‘“*T am sorry,” said Amy, “‘to see you suffer; 
but the remedy is in your own hands.” 

“What can I do? What would you have 
me do?” 

‘* Be simple—be true.” 

** And ask him to please not to go to Europe, 
but to stop and marry me! J would die first.” 
**T would have you do nothing unfeminine 
—nothing inconsistent with your true dignity ; 
but I would have you faithfully question your 
own heart, and then be true to yourself and 
to him. From what I know of your real feel- 
ings towards Mr. Roberts, I fear you have 
coquetted with him; and forgive me, Fanny, 
if I say that it will be happy for you, if some 
sacrifice of your pride is the only punishment 
you receive. It is, surely, no slight suffering, 
that can make such a man willing to give up 
his country, and change all his habits of life. 
Edward agreed with his friend, that it was 
impossible that you could really love him; 
and surely, Fanny, if I did not think your 
fault was mere levity, I could hardly forgive 
you. He intends going in a few days.” 

Poor Fanny sat like one condemned. Amy 
continued :— 

“It was his intention to go away without 
seeing you again; he thought the interview 
would be too painful for him; but I told 
Edward to urge him to go and say farewell to 
you; for I knew that in your heart, Fanny, 
you loved him.” 

Fanny made a great effort to recover her 
self-command, and, after a minute, said, “ I 
shall certainly try to dissuade him from quit- 
ting his country, if he should come to see me.” 
Her lips quivered, as she uttered this if. 

‘* Beware, dear Fanny, of the effect of what 
you say now to William Roberts. You can- 
not now gloss over to your conscience any 
questionable act. You know he loves you. 
If you do not truly love him—if you do not 
mean to marry him, do not attempt to influ- 
ence him in any way; do not tempt him or 
yourself by the tantalizing profession of a 
dangerous friendship, that may or may not be 
love. Be simple—be true-hearted, as you value 
your future peace of mind.” 

Fanny soon rose to go home. As they 
parted, Amy kissed her tenderly, and said, 
** All will be well, dear Fanny, if you are only 
true to yourself.” 

‘“* How is it Amy,” replied Fanny, as she 
hastily brushed away a tear, “ that I still love 
you so well, when you make me feel so cheap 
and look so silly ?” 


mind,” 


(To be eontinued.} 
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Poetry, 


CLIFTON GROVE, 


OCCASIONED BY A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF H. K. WHITE'S 
POEM OF THAT NAME, 


(From “ Hours with the Muses,” by J, C. Prince.) 


How rich is the season, how soothing the time !— 
For summer looks forth in its fulness and prime— 
As through thy recesses, blest Clifton, 1 stray, 
Where solitude slumbers in varied array ; 

How lovely these valleys that round me expand,— 
The sylvan and soft with the gloomy and grand, 
Where rocks, woods, and waters harmoniously blent, 
Give beauty and peace to the banks of the Trent. 


Meek Evening broods o'er the landscape, and flings 
A spell of repose from its dew-ropping wings ; 

No sound from the city disturbs the pure calm, 

And the sigh of the zephyr comes mingled with bali; 
No vestige remains of the sunset, that gave 

A eaten glow to the breast of the wave ; 

With the tears of the twilight the woodbine is bent, 
AsI tread with devotion the banks of the Trent. 


How warmly, yet vainly, I yearn for the fire 

That lit up the soul of that child of the lyre— 

That student of science, of wisdom and song, 

Who fled to your shades from the snares uf the young! 
Aloof from the heartless, the selfish, and proud, 

From the mirth of the million, unmeaning and loud, 
With the fervor of feeling which nature had lent, 

He sought your enchantments, sweet banks of the Trent. 


Steal on, placid river; thy freshness diffuse 

Through scenes rendered fair by the tints of the Muse ; 
Where tradition hath cast a mysterious glance, 

And fancy created the forms of romance, 

Oh! would that my hand with success could assume 
The harp of your Minstrel, who sleeps in the tomb! 
A share of my life and my skill should be spent 

In singing your beauties, sweet banks of the Trent! 


Want or Evinence.—There is a pleasant 
anecdote told of the late Judge Peters, who 
was no less known for the integrity of his legal 
decisions than for his witticisms. The crew of 
vessel brought into his court a complaint, 
alleging the unwholesomeness of the provisions 

laid in for the voyage, and claimed damages for 
this misusage. One of the evidences in sup- 
port of the charge was an apparently mouldy 
| sea biscuit. The ‘ opening’’ counsel produced 
| this during his exordium, and it was handed 
incidentally to the judge. The cause proceeded 
in due form; when the defendant’s counsel was 
proceeding with the citation of proofs to sus- 
tain his client’s cause, the mouldy biscuit was 
not to be found. Great reliance had been 
placed on this; it had, however, unaccountably 
disappeared. At length one ofthe jurymen re- 


minded the counsel he had handed it to the 
judge, who, it appeared, little by little, as the 
cause proceeded, had inadvertently eaten it up; 
the hearty laugh was irrepressible, and it were 
needless perhaps to add, the complainants were 
foiled in the prosecution: evidently a spite 
action against their captain and owners.— 
Poulson. 

A Gtass Too mucH.—A counsel, who had 
unfortunately lost his right eye, but who 
usually wore a pair of spectacles, commenced 
an address to a jury with— Gentlemen, in this 
case I shall make use of nothing that is not 
absolutely necessary.” Then,” said a wag,. 
“take out the dexter glass from your spec- 
tacles.” 

“O that some pow'r the gift would gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


When the immortal Wolfe received his death 
wound on the heights of Quebec, his principal 
care was, that he should not be seen to fall. 
Support me, said he to such as were near him; 
let not my brave soldiers see me drop; the day 
is ours!’ Oh! keep it; with these words he 
expired. 


A young barrister in possession, and in ex- 
pectancy of more wealth than wit, declared that 
in his opinion no man ought to be called to the 
bar who had not some hundreds of acres; 
“Pray, Sir,” said Curran, “how many acres 
does it take to make a wise-acre 2?” 


Ratuer Dirricutt to gentle. 
man who was rather impatient at table, declared 
he wished he could manage without servants, 
as they were a greater “ plague than profit.” 
“Why not a dumb waiter,” suggested a friend, 
“Oh no,” returned the other; ‘I have tried 
them—they don’t answer.” 


An Eccentric Musictan.—Jarnowick 
cidentally broke a pane cf glass in a music. 
seller's window—* What is the damage?” 
asked the composer. ‘‘ Thirty sous,” was the 
reply.—‘‘ There’s a three frane piece.”—The 
musicseller declared he had no change.—‘ Oh, 
never mind,” replied Jarnowick, dashing his 
cane through a second square—* there now, we 
are quits.” —Musical World. 


Evtnsoreu, Robinson, Gr 
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